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Art. IV. — Description of the Cliaracter, Manners and Customs 
of the People of India ; and of tlieir institutions Religious and 
Civil. By the Abbe J. A Dubois, Missionary in tite Mysore. 
Translated from the French manuscript. 2 vols. 8vo. Phil- 
adelphia) M. Carey & Son, 1818. 

Wje learn from the preface and advertisement to this work, 
that M. Dubois was a French Abbe, who escaped from one 
of the fusillades of the revolution, fled to Hindostan and has 
since remained in the interior of that country vested with the 
character and zealously discharging the duties of a mission- 
ary. By the irreproachable purity of his conduct, the relin- 
quishment of such of his European habits as w. re peculiarly 
offensive to the Brahmans, and the adoption of their customs 
in the many instances in which they are innocent or salutary, 
lie inspired that proud and isolated sect with siuh respect 
and confidence that he was received into their society and 
permitted to join their domestic circles upon terms of inti- 
macy and friendship. 

AH this is exceedingly repugnant to the accounts we have 
uniformly received of the Hindu character. The Abbe him- 
self speaks repeatedly of their hatred and contempt for all 
foreigners, particularly for Europeans ; their close reserve, 
their jealous care in guarding from the sacrilegious touch of 
a stranger, the veil which hangs upon the mysteries of their 
religion, their science and even of their domestic discipline. 
But he tells us that he surmounted these obstacles invinci- 
ble as they appear, and his assertion is corroborated by the 
testimony of so many gentlemen residing on the spot, secured 
by their high rank in the company's service from all danger 
of deception and without motives to deceive, that we could 
not withhold our belief. The work itself, the result of a long 
possession and improvement of such singular advantages, is 
the propertv of the India Company, purchased of the author 
by the advice of Sir James Mackintosh and Lord William 
Bentinck, and has been pronounced by them, if the editor may 
be believed, ' to be the most comprehensive and minute ac- 
count extant in any European language of the manners of the 
Hindus.' 

After such an imposing array of bold assertions supported 
by the authority of great names, we fear our readers will 
think it was our own fault that we have not found it as 
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instructive as we expected. Comprehensive enough it cer- 
tainly is, for the author treats of every thing in India and of 
most things out of India, and a great part of his book des- 
cribes as accurately the customs of North America, — or any 
other nation under the sun, — as those of Hindostan ; minute 
enough it is too, for every page is filled with details of noth- 
ings without number, but we wish that the Abbe's attention 
had been confined within narrower limits, that he might have 
examined his subject more closely, and as to his exactness 
it is of that sort which would measure the length of an Idol's 
nose, but forget to remark how long it has been worshipped, 
or from what nation or superstition the god whom it repre- 
sents was originally received. We had a right to expect 
much information from a book ushered into the world under 
such auspices, and we are disappointed in finding it a collec- 
tion of anecdotes of all sorts, scraped together from every 
corner of the earth. 

About 300 years before Christ, Seleucus severed from hfs 
Syrian empire the western provinces of India and restored 
them to their native princes ; the province of Bactria soon 
after became independent, and from that period until the 
Mahometan conquests we know almost nothing of the internal 
history of Hindostan. The connexion between that country 
and the western parts of the world was almost entirely dis- 
solved. But the productions of India have in every age been 
too abundant, and too grateful to the wants and wishes of 
man to remain disregarded at home, and the commerce which 
Solomon won from the Phoenicians by the conquest of Idumea, 
has successively enriched Egypt, Rome, Venice, Portugal, 
Holland and England. In the early ages of Europe it was 
not commercial enterprise alone which India attracted, it was 
not the commercial adventurer alone who visited her fertile 
plains. Pythagoras drew from the stores of intellectual 
wealth, which were then so pure and abundant there, the 
learning he has veiled under such impenetrable mystery; 
Lycurgus sought there the maxims of political wisdom ; and 
Plato found on the banks of the Ganges that system of meta- 
physics, which grew so luxuriantly amid the groves of the 
academy and put forth its leaves and spread its branches 
abroad until they covered and obscured the rising light of 
Christianity. During the dark ages and since their termi- 
nation until very lately, the literature of India has been 
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wholly neglected, and since it has again become a subject of 
study and research, inquiries into its origin and character 
have been prompted by a wish to ascertain from what quar- 
ter the science of Europe is derived, rather than with the 
hope of enlarging it. Whatever were the motives from which 
these inquiries arose, they have been prosecuted witli ardor 
and success, and we shall venture to offer our readers some 
remarks upon the mythology and institutions which have 
excited so much interest among learned men in Europe. 

The moststriking circumstance in the character, — religious 
or political, — of the Hindus, is its astonishing inconsistency. 
When we read about this people, of their religion and their 
superstition, their institutions, whose pervading energy some- 
times diffuses life and health through the whole mass of 
society, and sometimes spreads over the land like a pestilence, 
chilling the spirit of enterprise and industry and ambition, 
but whose mingled wisdom and folly have been woven into 
so firm a texture, that they have stood unharmed against the 
tide of time when all things about them have felt its chang- 
ing or destroying influence — we seem to be walking amid 
splendid ruins, where * decays effacing fingers' have been 
loug at work upon features of beauty and magnificence. We 
see around us the scattered fragments of the temple, and we 
look among them in vain for the perfect proportions which 
graced the original structure ; the fallen column has lain 
there so long, the memory of its builder has passed away, 
and we can no longer read upon the ruined altar the inscrip- 
tion which would tell us to what god it Was erected. 

The unity and infinite perfection of the Deity is announced 
in their Vedas — not ambiguously or by implication, but 
openly and directly and without reserve ; yet the same book 
which acknowledges that there is one God, the uncreated 
maker of all that is, who exists eternal and alone, will in the 
next or the same page, relate the birth, parentage, education 
and actions, good and bad, of deities without number ; and 
prescribe a thousand unmeaning or mischievous ceremonies to 
their honour. All nature is replenished with their gods; 
the earth, the sea, the air, the skies are crowded with deities, 
before whose unutterable deformity the " gorgons and hy- 
dras andchimseras dire," of other superstitions become models 
of grace and beauty. There appears to be a sort of dou- 
ble doctrine among the learned Hindus ; the distinction of 
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csoterick and exoterick truths, which was so jealously 
guarded in the schools of Crotoua and Athens, may still be 
traced in the metaphysics and theology of that country where 
it probably originated. When the son of a Brahman receives, 
at the age of eight years, the triple cord which invests him 
with the rights and privileges of his paternal cast, the father 
delivers to him the following precept. ' Be mindful, my son, 
that there is one God only, the master, sovereign and origin 
of all things. Him ought every Brahman in secret to adore. 
But remember also, that this is one of the truths that must 
never be revealed to the vulgar herd. If thou dost reveal it, 
great evil will befall thee.' 

Many of their Pundits are Theists in the strictest sense of 
the word. Our author gives a curious account of the opin- 
ions held by the Vanaprastha Brahmans, or ascetics, as he 
calls them. They are required by their rules of discipline, 
to devote the greatest part of the day to the contemplation of 
Para-Brahma ; that is of God. The result of their medita- 
tions, we will give in the Abbe's own language. 

' " God," to use the words of the philosophers of India, " is an 
immaterial Being, pure and unmixed, without qualities, form or 
division ; the Lord and Master of all things. He extends over 
all, sees all, directs all, without beginning and without end." 
Power, strength and gladness dwell with Him. This is but a 
slight sketch of the lofty terms in which the Hindu writings, after 
their philosophers, describe the Para Brahma or Supreme Being, 
But it is painful to see these sublime attributes unworthily pro- 
faued, by prostituting them to the false gods of the country and 
blending them with innumerable other attributes, as ridiculous 
and absurd as the fables to which they are attached. The earli- 
est of these philosophers maintaining ideas of the God-head so 
pure, in all probability never strayed into the absurdities of poly- 
theism and idolatry Their successors, however, adopted them 
by degrees, and insensibly conducted the nation, whose oracles 
they were, into all the extravagance in which we see them now 
involved. 

' These philosophers soon separated into two parties, upon the 
nature of God and that of the universe. Up to the present times, 
each has its numerous partizans. The first is called Dwitam, the 
sect of Two ; that is to say, those who hold the existence of two 
beings or substances, namely, God and the world which He cre- 
ated, and to which he is united. The other sect is called Adwi- 
tam, not Twoj meaning those who acknowledge but one Being. 
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one substance, one God. The professors of the last doctrine, 
designate the foundation of the system, by the two technical 
expressions Abhavana Bhava-Nasti; from nothing ^nothing comes. 
They maintain that creation is an impossibility, and that on the 
other hand, a pre-existing and eternal substance is absolutely 
chimerical. From these premises they infer that whatever we 
imagine to be the universe and the various objects which appear 
to compose it, is nothing but a pure illusion or Maya.' 

Our author does not seem to be aware that while the Hindu 
ideologists deny the existence of matter, they admit that the 
unceasing operation of divine energy causes the appearances, 
the aggregate of which we term the universe. He appears 
to deduce from their system with some of the philosophers by 
whom it is professed, consequences which its European advo- 
cates would not allow. 

'I know not whether these philosophers deduce from their 
pernicious system, all the consequences which naturally flow 
from it. Some of them I know have done so. I have read in a 
Hindu book, an extract from the celebrated poem of the Bharata, 
the author of which introduces on the scene the god Sivah in- 
structing his wife Parvati in familiar discourse. He tells her 
plainly, amongst other things, that the most abominable crimes, 
such as adultery, fraud and violence, are mere sports in the eye 
of Divinity.' 

The most celebrated metaphysical system of Hindostan is 
that of the Buddhists, which the Brahmans reject and the 
Jainas, a very singular sect, have adopted j our author gives 
the following account of it. 

<This is nothing else than the pure materialism, which Spinosa 
and his disciples have endeavoured to pass for a new discovery 
of their own. The materialists of India appear to have long pre- 
ceded them in this doctrine and have drawn from it the same prac- 
tical deductions which their European brethren have done and 
which have been propagated in modern times with such perni- 
cious success.' 

We wish our author had described this system rather more 
particularly. His book has not inspired us with much defer- 
ence for his philosophical accuracy or acutencss; and we 
arc somewhat inclined to doubt the identity of the Buddhist 
system, and that of Spinosa. The notions of the Indian 
sect have been supposed by some whose opportunities for 
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investigating them were quite as great as those the Abbe 
enjoyed, and whose ability to improve these opportunities was 
much greater, to resemble the tenets which are found in the 
books of the Cabalists rather than those of Spinosa and his 
disciples. Nor is the distinction nugatory, for it will rescue 
the Indian system from the charge which may with justice 
be brought against the materialism of Spinosa — that of result- 
ing necessarily in practical atheism. 

They agree in asserting that the visible universe is formed 
of the same substance as the Deity, but while Spinosa regards 
the world and the Deity to be strictly identical in every 
respect, to be in fact convertible terms, the Buddhist believes 
the first to be an emanation from the last. 

Now the consequence of Spinosa's doctrine is, that we our- 
selves, as well as whatever we see, or hear, or feel, are but so 
many different modifications of the universal God, that no 
one thing in existence has a stronger claim to the character 
of Deity, than any other thing, and that there can be no oth- 
er God than the aggregate of. all these several modifications, 
the sum of all the parts, which form the universe. It is evi- 
dent that there can be no approach, no assimilation to such 
a God as this. He cannot be a retributive God ; for act 
upon us, as he will, he can but variously modify parts of 
himself. He cannot therefore be an object of devotion. Now 
the Buddhist, if our opinion of his system be correct, holds 
not that all things are God, but that all things are from him, 
of the same nature with, but not necessarily coexistent, nor 
absolutely identical with God. This is implied in the word 
* emanation,' as whatever issues from a thing must leave be- 
hind it that from which it came, and they then must be in 
some respects distinct from each other. Accordingly the 
Cabalists admit, that there is a God, and something which 
is not God ; a world « extra deum' which he has made, still 
upholds, and may destroy, and which during its existence is 
a theatre where his justice and his mercy may find full scope 
for their exercise. The Sooffees of Persia, who are supposed 
to hold the same tenets as the Buddhists of India, illustrate 
the nature of the soul by comparing it to a portion of sea- 
water enclosed in a bottle and suspended in the midst of the 
ocean, and the pious Sooffee is instructed to anticipate when 
the bottle is broken, a reabsorption into the essence of his 
parent God as the reward of virtue and the consummation of 

Vol. IX. No. 1. 6 
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happiness. This system therefore, whatever may be its de- 
tects, cannot be said to take from the principles of morality 
and religion the sanctions they derive from their divine ori- 
gin. \Ve have said that we do not much regard the Abbe's 
opinion upon this subject, and have given that of authors 
whom wc consider much better authority 5 but he quotes a 
Haying of one of this sect, which shows that some of them at 
least are not disposed to take advantage of the distinctions 
which exist in their favour. « The truly wise man, accord- 
ing to them, is he who seeks after all the pleasure of sense, 
and who believes in nothing he does not see ; all beyond this 
is a chimera.' It is thus that reason and ingenuity, when 
disposed to minister to vice and passion, go to work the same 
way amid the rice fields of Hindostan and in the cities of 
cultivated and enlightened Europe. 

The popular religion is a system of polytheism, whose 
yielding and hospitable spirit opens wide the doors of its 
sanctuary to gods of all sorts, without inquiring too closely 
into their origin or office. A religion which collects all the 
deities it can find, and never relinquishes any, must accumu- 
late in time a numerous stock. The sum total of those whose 
claims to divinity are, admitted by the Brahmans amounts to 
three hundred and thirty millions ; at the head of this motley 
crew stand Brahma, Vishnu and Siva 5 the famous Trimurti, 
Triad or Trinity, which has of late years been discussed by 
the learned in Europe with almost as much zeal as ever 
burned in the bosoms of its Indian worshippers. These three 
personages are distinguished as to their offices as follows. 

* The Hindus understand by the word Trimurti, the three prin- 
cipal divinities whom they acknowledge ; namely, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva. It signifies three powers, because the three essential 
energies of creation, preservation and destruction, severally per- 
tain to these three gods. The first is the leading attribute of Brah- 
ma, by whom all things were created. The second belongs to 
Vishnu, the preserver of all that exists, the third to Sivah, the 
destroyer of what Brahma creates, and Vishnu preserves.' 

They are sometimes represented by three idols, and quite 
as often by one with three heads. The Vedas and Puranas 
(the Hindu scriptures) are full of expressions like these. * As 
God is immaterial, he is above all conception ; as he is invis- 
ible, he can have no form ,• but from what wc behold of his 
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works we may conclude that he is eternal, omnipotent, know- 
ing all things and present every where.' Their favourite 
mode of illustrating the mystery of the Triple God is by 
comparing him to a lamp with three lights, which when united 
lose their individuality and form but one. So close is the 
resemblance which the Hindu Trimurti bears to the Platonic 
Triad, and the Christian Trinity, that many who have stu- 
died the subject with attention, have not scrupled to assert 
that they both owe to it their origin, the first directly, and 
the second through the first. 

Our limits will not allow us to discuss this question, — for 
which our readers will no doubt be thankful, especially as 
we can give them the opinion of Sir William Jones — which as 
far as regards the Trinity, he has unequivocally pronounced, 
and which is worth all we can collect from other sources. 
Speaking of the missionaries, who encouraged the followers 
of Brahma to become their proselytes, by assuring them, 
that the Hindu Trimurti and the Christian Trinity were 
one and the same doctrine, he says, " it is difficult to determine 
whether folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates in this 
assertion." An English author, who has written a great book 
about India, has laboured to establish this similarity with 
some ingenuity but more industry ; he is compelled as one of 
the consequences of his system to identify our Saviour with 
the destroying god of the Hindu mythology. The following 
is the opinion of M. Dubois, in which he is by no means sin- 
gular. 

« 1 am persuaded that they were originally, in the Hindu idol- 
atry, nothing else than the three most obvious elements of the 
earth, the water and the tire. These were the real gods whom 
they originally worshipped ; and we shall soon find that the same 
worship, though not so visible, still subsists at the present day 

' Earth is the element from which all the productions most 
necessary to man proceed. From her bosom are collected the 
grain and the plants which serve for his nourishment. She is the 
universal mother of all living creatures. She is therefore the 
first of the gods; she is Brahma. But without the seasonable 
visitation of the rain and the dew in a land hot and without wa- 
ter, the labours of the husbandman would be fruitless, and the 
soil now so exuberant in its increase would become barren and 
deserted. Water is the great preserver of whatever the earth 
engenders or makes to germinate with life. Water, therefore, 
with all its blessings has become the second god of the Hindus 
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and holds the honours of Vishuu. But what could the sluggish 
earth, even with the aid of the water, so ungenial and cold in its 
own nature, have effected in their sterile union hut for the fire, 
the p/inciple of warmth which came to vivify and quicken the 
mass. But fire not only invigorates all animated nature, and 
develops every thing to its utmost perfection, but it also accel- 
erates dissolution and decay, because from corruption, nature is 
restored and germinates afresh. Fire, then, has contributed as 
much as the other elements, and equally deserves the general 
adoration and worship which have bestowed on it the title and 
honours of Siva. 

Our author seems to imagine that he is the author of this 
explanation, but he is in an error, as it has been known for 
many years. Most of the writers in the Asiatic Researches 
have attempted to elucidate this singular mystery, and many 
different solutions may be found there, and this which the 
Abbe claims among them. Another supposes it to signify 
the warmth, light and fire of the sun, and a third the wisdom, 
goodness and power of God. 

Sir William Jones, to whose opinion upon this subject we 
have already alluded, thinks the three deities refer to the 
creating, preserving and the destroying faculties of the 
true God, who was known and worshipped in India at a 
period so distant, that no distinct accounts of it have come 
down to us. His theory supposes that the Brahmans of those 
days, perceiving that the people whose devotion it was their 
office to direct, were unable to elevate their minds to the 
contemplation of God in his essence, endeavoured to pre- 
vent their aberration into grosser idolatry, by teaching 
them to adore the Deity in the operations in which he 
principally manifests himself, and thus presenting to them 
the object of their worship in a more tangible form. Many 
passages in the oldest Sanscrit books favour this hypothesis. 
This mysterious deity is described there as *a tree from 
which have sprung three branches,' but they have grown so 
luxuriantly, and spread so wide, they can hardly be traced 
home to their parent stock, and their fruit has been folly and 
absurdity. 

To Brahma, the first place is universally allowed, and as 
an appendage to his high rank, he was endowed at his birth 
with the singular privilege of wearing five heads ; at present 
his allowance is reduced to four, as he lost one in a violent 
contest with Siva, whose wife Parvati he had ravished. Soon 
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after this misfortune he married his daughter, Saraswati, 
whom his paternal and conjugal affection permits to reside 
in one of his mouths. Which of the four is thus occupied, is 
not stated. As the author of all things, he is supposed to 
have, created man. 

' The four great casts of which the world consists, namely, the 
Brahmans, the rajahs, the merchants and the cultivators, were form- 
ed and instituted by him. The first and noblest sprung from his 
head, the second from his shoulders, the third from his belly, and 
the last from his feet. This is the story of the creation of man 
most generally adopted, although some give it another term. 
They say that Brahma, in his first essay to create a human being, 
made him with only one foot, which not answering, he destroyed 
his work and formed the next with three, but the third being 
more an incumbrance than a help, he destroyed this model, and 
finally resolved upon the two legs.' 

Vishnu ranks next to the creator ; his worship extends 
throughout Hindostan, and he seems to have the greatest 
number of followers ; they are divided into several sects or 
classes, each of which has its secrets, its sacrifices and its 
peculiar rites. The most numerous of all is that, whose 
members hear impressed upon their foreheads as a symbol of 
their devotion to Vishnu, the mark of the Nama, "which is 
formed of three perpendicular lines usually connected by a 
horizontal one and forming a trident. We have seen that 
the peculiar province of this deity is to redeem and preserve, 
and his brother gods, without excepting Brahma himself, 
have frequently required his assistance, and had he withheld 
it, must have been destroyed by the rebellious spirits. When 
the duties of his office oblige him to leave his heavenly abode 
in the Swarga and reside for a time upon the earth, he has 
generally found it convenient to assume the form of some 
animal. In choosing whom he should select as most worthy 
to receive this high honour, he has displayed a singular taste. 
In the four first arataras or incarnations, he became a great 
fish, a tortoise, a boar, and an animal half man, half lion. 
The fifth, the Abbe shall relate. 

' The emperor Bali, the giant, was performing the sacrifices of 
the Yajna ; and if it had been accomplished, the whole of the 
princes of India would have perished and he would have been 
absolute lord of the country. But before it took effect, Vishnu 
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the preserver descended from his throne, and presenting himself 
before the tyrant in the shape of a Brahman dwarf, entreated of 
him the humble boon of a bit of ground of the bigness of three 
prints of the sole of his foot, merely that he might sacrifice upon 
it. The giant smiled at the request, and very readily granted it, 
and immediately Vishnu resuming his own mighty form, covered 
with one footstep the whole earth, with the second all the space 
between the earth and the firmament. " And where," he demand- 
ed, " shall I place the third ?" " On my head," replied Bali, who 
saw too late with whom he had to treat, yet believed he might 
preserve his life by submitting to the discretion of Vishnu. But 
the unrelenting god made his third step on the head of the giant, 
and crushed it flat ; then hurled down to hell the monster who 
had been the oppressor of the earth.' 

The tenth Aratara will transform the preserver into a 
horse, and it will be far more important in its consequences 
than any of its predecessors. <The Hindus,' says M. Du- 
bois, < expect it with the same ardour as the Jews looked 
forward to the Messiah.' Sir William Jones thinks that the 
progress of Christianity in India has been much retarded by 
an opinion which is very prevalent among the Hindus, that 
the advent of Christ is but another incarnation of Vishnu. 

Siva comes next in order ; this god is generally presented 
to his worshippers clothed with some terrible form which may 
best accord with his attributes ; and reminds all who approach 
his altars that it is his office to destroy. The. ashes which cover 
his body, his long hair fantastically painted and curled, his 
eyes distended with perpetual rage, venomous serpents 
twisted around his ears instead of jewels, all combine to 
render his appearance unutterably horrid. His idols are 
always of gigantic proportions, and it is said are admi- 
rably contrived to inspire terror. But the most curious fact 
related about this deity is, that his father-in-law is neither 
more nor less than a mountain. 

* Siva had great difficulty in obtaining a wife, but having made 
a long and austere penitence at the mountain Parvata, that lofty 
eminence was so affected by it, as to consent at last to give him 
his daughter in marriage.' 

The Hindus display as singular taste in the residence of 
the wives of their gods as in their parentage. Brahma we 
have seen carries his in his mouth, and the helpmate of Siva, 
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which it cost him so much trouble to obtain, constantly rides 
upon his head, enveloped in the enormous folds of his bushy 
hair. 

We have spoken of the principal explanations of the Tri- 
murti. There is yet another origin assigned to it by some of 
the learned of Europe. They resolve it into the three principal 
deities of the Greeks and Romans. According to them, 
Brahma is no other than Jupiter in an Indian dress. Vishnu 
has been copied from Neptune, and the prototype of Siva 
may be found in Fluto. But this hypothesis rests upon a 
slight foundation ; there are but few circumstances which 
would suggest or establish the identity of the first and last 
pairs of deities ; between Vishnu and Neptune a much closer 
resemblance exists. The name by which the Hindu god is 
principally invoked, signifies * one that sojourns in the wa- 
ters.' He is usually represented quietly asleep upon the 
surface of the sea when no emergency requires him to awake 
and exert his saving power. There is no trident in his hand, 
nor are tritons swimming around him, but his devotees wear 
the symbol of the first impressed upon their foreheads, and 
the loud and frequent blowing of the sea-horns which forms 
so conspicuous a part of the rites celebrated in his honour, 
may remind us of his attendants who surround the Grecian 
lord of the sea, sounding their shells as he floats upon the 
waves. 

There are, besides these three principal divinities, others of 
less importance, but yet of some note. Chrishna, usually 
called by Europeans the Indian Apollo; like him he has 
nine attendant maidens ; but instead of joining with them in 
the dance, he twists their bodies into the form of an elephant 
upon which he rides ; India, the god of the air, and Camdeo 
the god of mystic love, and many, very many more. 

It was said of Egypt, before the superstitions of that coun- 
try had given way to Christianity, — when every nook and 
corner of the land was occupied by some deity, — that it was 
easier to find there a god than a man. This remark may be 
applied with at least equal justice to modern Hiiidostan ; but 
we trust that few of the inhabitants of that country are such 
abandoned miscreants as most of their gods would be if they 
came upon earth without undergoing thorough reform. They 
are much like the things which fill a child's fancy, when he 
wishes to be big enough to walk over trees and houses, and 
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to do what he likes with every body ; they are men, ugly and 
deformed men, seen through a magnifying glass, which 
makes every thing huge, disgusting and monstrous. Repre- 
sented as constantly indulging the worst passions and vilest 
propensities of human nature, they rarely exert the omnipo- 
tence whicli all alike possess, but for the perpetration of enor- 
mities which it would be equally impossible for human powers 
to execute, or for human depravity to contemplate without 
horror. 

We will give a few instances — Brahma is entitled to notice 
first. After relating an anecdote with which we shall not 
pollute our pages, the Abbe goes on ; 

i And it is because he violated the most sacred laws of nature, 
as many believe, that he is without worship, without temples or 
sacrifices ; that no one in short performs any exterior ceremony 
of religion in honour of Brahma.' 

The last incarnation of Vishnu was for the purpose of 
committing a disgraceful crime — of Siva we cannot find an 
anecdote decent enough to be quoted — Krishna was obliged 
to be concealed when an infant, to avoid a giant who threat- 
ened his life. 

' He escaped under the disguise of a beggar. He was reared 
by persons of that cast, and soon exhibited marks of the most 
unbounded libertinism. Plunder and rape were familiar to him 
from his earliest years ; he had sixteen thousand wives, and fear- 
ing their innumerable children would unite to deprive him of his 
power, he murdered them all.' 

Vighneswara is another of these monster gods. 

' His worship is universal, his image is every where to be seen ; 
in the temples, in the choultries, in places of public resort, in the 
streets, in forts, by the side of streams, and tanks on the highways, 
and generally in all frequented places. He is taken into the 
houses ; and in all public ceremonies he is worshipped the first 
of all.' 

The following anecdote accounts for his being so great a 
favourite. The god Rumara, with whom he was always 
quarrelling, happened one day to cut his head off, which 
occasioned, we cannot tell why, some grief to his mother, and 
much indignation to Siva, who swore to repair his loss, by 
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the head of the first creature he could find lying with bis 
crown to the northward. This creature chanced to be an 
elephant, and his head, trunk and all was accordingly placed 
on the neck of Vighneswara. Parvati was terrified when 
she first saw the proboscis, but by degrees became reconciled 
to it, and soon after wishing to secure to her son the pleas- 
ures of domestic life, proposed to him to marry, and asked 
him what sort of wife he should like. The son, who had 
long indulged for his mother a warmer affection than their 
mutual relation warranted, replied that he should wish to 
marry such an one as herself. 

' Alarmed at his answer, she exclaimed in her wrath, " a wife 
like me ! go then and seek for her, and never mayst thou marry, 
until thou findest exactly such an one." From that time, though 
Vighneswara has diligently visited all places frequented by wo- 
men, he has never found one to suit his condition in the curse; 
or rather, no woman will unite with so unseemly a husband.' 

The Bhagavata is a sort of poetical history of their gods 
and goddesses. Our author thus describes it. 

* In obscenity, there is nothing that can be compared with the 
Bhagavata. It is nevertheless the delight of the Hindus, and the 
first book they put into the hands of their children when learning 
to read ; as if they, deliberately intended to lay the basis of a dis- 
solute education.' 

One great difference between the Hindu idolatry and the 
paganism of Athens and Rome is, that the populace in India 
appear to recognise no other gods than the idols to which they 
offer sacrifice — the plant or animal which gives them food — 
the consecrated stream or forest ; while the inhabitants 
of those cities worshipped the lord of the ocean and not 
the element which obeyed him ; fountains and forests were 
sanctified to them by the naiads and fauns whose dwellings 
they were ; they burnt their incense and offered their sacri- 
fices to the present deity, and not to the place of his habitation. 

' The idolatry of India is of a grosser kind, at least in many 
circumstances. It is the water itself which they worship ; it is 
the fire, men or animals ; it is the plant, or other inanimate object. 
In short they are led to the adoration of things from the consider- 
ation of their being useful or deleterious to them. A woman 
adores the basket which serves to bring or to hold her necessaries, 
and offers sacrifices to it ; as well as to the rice-mill and ether imple- 
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ments that assist her in household labour. A carpenter does 
the like homage to his hatchet, his adze, and other tools ; and 
likewise offers sacrifice to them. A Brahman does so to the style 
with which he is going to write ; a soldier to the arms he is to 
use in the field ; a mason to his trowel ; and a labourer to his 
plough. " Sailors, fishermen, and others who frequent the sea 
and the rivers, never fail, upon stated occasions, or as circum- 
stances require, to hold a solemnity on the bank, where they 
sacrifice a ram, or other suitable offering. But, to whom do they 
offer this worship? To that god, they will answer, pointing to 
the water of the sea, or of the river or pond near which they stand." 
The homage and worship which the Brahmans offer directly to the 
elements, may be remarked in several of their daily rites.' 

Familiarity, says the proverb, breeds contempt ; and never 
was the maxim more happily illustrated than among the 
Hindus. It is no uncommon thing to hear the Brahmans, 
the priests consecrated to God, speak with the utmost con- 
tempt of the objects of their worship. They enter the tem- 
ples without the least symptom of respect or reverence for the 
deities who reside there. Indeed, they generally prefer those 
places for their quarrels and contests. 

« Their faith and their devotions are sometimes excited by 
human interests and motives. They exhibit a great reliance 
on those gods, through whom they get their bread ; but 
where they have nothing to gain, or where they are not 
observed by the profane, they seem to care little about them.' 
It is very edifying to observe the profusion with which they 
heap their curses upon < the scoundrel gods', who send them 
too much rain ; the women too, scold with great unction on 
similar occasions — ' may the gods perish ! my clothes are all 
wet,' is a very temperate expression of their wrath. Loud 
and violent thunder, which is as apt as most things, to inspire 
respect and reverence for the - Deity, is answered by them 
with some such expression as this, which it would seem they 
use not more in sorrow than in anger — < the rascally gods are 
dying.' 

The insatiable superstition of the Hindus has added to the 
countless multitude of their gods, an equally numerous race 
of deutas, or evil genii — so called, in opposition to the good 
spirits whose characters and offices we have described — tem- 
ples, are built for their residence, and victims are slain upon 
their altars, but the ingenuity of their worshippers, fertile in 
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horrible absurdities as it is, has been exhausted upon their 
gods ; and they have endeavoured in vain, to people their hell 
with monsters more terrible and disgusting than the inhabit- 
ants of their heaven. Nor do the rites and sacrifices by which 
they would express their gratitude for the protection of their 
deities and supplicate its continuance, differ much from those 
by which they deprecate the wrath, or propitiate the favour 
of their demons. They have giants, too, cast in the same 
mould with their gods and devils. Some of the anecdotes by 
which they would illustrate the size of these last mentioned 
personages are amusing. 

' The giants of India are represented to be of a size so enor- 
mous, that, in order to wake one who had fallen asleep, they were 
obliged to make several elephants walk over him at once ; and, 
even then, it was a long time before he was sensible of their 
weight. The hairs of his body were like the trunks of the largest 
trees. At one time, in a skirmish with some gods with whom he 
was at war, he fixed a rock upon each hair, and advancing into 
the midst of his enemies, with a sudden twirl of his body, he -made 
the huge stones project around him, with such fury as to over- 
whelm them all. 

'The giant Ravana, the same who ravished the wife of Rama, 
that is to say, of Vishnu, personating that prince, had ten heads. 
The palace which he possessed in the island of Ceylon, of which 
he was king, was so prodigiously lofty, that the sun passed every 
day at noon under one of the arches. 

' AH the giants were extremely debauched, and of a very malev- 
olent disposition ; particularly those that were Brahmans ; for 
some there were of that cast, and they were the most wieked of 
all. 

' Sometimes they devoted themselves to an ascetic life, but with 
no view of reformation. The giant Rasmeswara supported a life 
of penitence so long as to compel Siva to grant him at last the 
power he had long and earnestly solicited, of reducing to cinders 
all persons on whose heads he might lay his hands. The ruffian 
was willing to make the first experiment of this miraculous power 
upon Siva himself. The hapless god knew not whither to fly 
from the pursuit of the giant. But Vishnu, the Preserver, see- 
ing his distress, came up to his relief, and saved him, by 
artfully engaging the giant inadvertently to raise his hand to his 
own head ; by which means he was consumed to ashes. With 
stories like this, the Hindu Mythology is filled.' 

The hypothesis which regards the ancient Brahmans as the 
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instructers of Pythagoras, is, we think much confirmed by 
the account which our author gives of the Hindu doctrines 
of the metempsychosis ; especially as he appears to be wholly 
ignorant of the conclusions which naturally follow from the 
facts he states, and consequently cannot be supposed to have 
related them from an undue fondness for the theory they sup- 
port. There is much reason for supposing that a belief in 
the metempsychosis was once universal. It has left deep 
and visible traces in the superstitions of every country. Char- 
levoux has discovered them amotig the Indians of South 
America. As this system was once so widely spread, its 
present prevalence among the the Hindus is not sufficient to 
prove that Pythagoras learned it in their country ; but there 
is one important peculiarity in the Brahman tenets, which we 
believe can be found no where else but in those held by Py- 
thagoras. It is well known that the Italian philosopher 
taught that the transmigrations of souls after death were 
retributive, and would reward or punish according to the 
preponderance of virtue or vice during life. This was the use 
ne made of this doctrine, — it was in this light he appeared to 
the world to regard it, — and it was for this purpose he adopted 
it. But it is equally well known, that this was his exoteric 
doctrine ; and differed much from the esoteric truth he taught 
in the inmost recesses of his school to the favoured few who 
were admitted there. To them he declared that the migration 
of the soul from one body to another was produced by a phy- 
sical necessity, and was consequently exclusive of all moral 
consideration whatever. 

The reason why he concealed this doctrine from the world 
is obvious ; he was a lawgiver as well as a philosopher, and 
his esoteric principle was directly opposed to the doctrine of 
a future state of rewards and punishments, which he with 
every other ancient lawgiver, according to the famous maxim 
of Warburton, made the foundation of their political institu- 
tions. Now we know that this distinction was introduced in 
the west by Pythagoras ;* and every system in which it has 

• A passage of Diogenes Laertius, which Warbuton quotes to prove 
that Pythagoras instructed the initiated by the physical necessity of 
transmigration, proves also that this doctrine was unknown in Europe 
until it was taught by him. 

" nrflTON 8 <p*<r) tobtov iir»<prii*i t»» fax** KYKAON ANArKHS 
AMEIBOTSAN, aAAore #AA«ls tiiurtxi £*»<«." L. viii. § 14. 
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since appeared may be traced back through a longer or 
shorter course to the schools of Crotona. In the eastern 
countries we believe no traces of it have been hitherto dis<- 
covered ; but the Abbe's account of the Hindu metempsycho- 
sis affords a strong presumption, if it does not prove, that it 
still exists in India. We must believe that he does not inten- 
tionally deceive, for we have no right to charge him with an in- 
vention or a misrepresentation which, conscious as he certain- 
ly is of the conclusion to which it leads, would be perfectly gra- 
tuitous. There is throughout his relation, ar. indistinctness, a 
confusion, exceedingly unlike the precision of premeditated 
falsehood. He is evidently telling something which is too 
singular to be disregarded, but which he does not compre- 
hend. He talks of two sorts of metempsychosis occasioned 
by different causes, one being retributive, rewards the good 
and punishes the bad; the other is caused by a necessity 
which arises from something, he cannot tell what, from the 
defilement produced by eating animal food or the violation of 
the Hindu ritual law in some other similar point. One 
inference alone can be drawn with certainty from what he 
says upon the subject ; and this is, that the peculiar and 
esoteric system of Pythagoras, has been long known to, and 
professed by the Brahmans. 

There is yet another hypothesis which we think an ac- 
quaintance with the Hindu mythology strongly disposes one 
to believe; we mean that which refers all religion to direct 
revelation from its object. 

The religious institutions from the Indus to cape Comorin, 
while they differ from each other in some particulars, yet are 
too much alike, have too many features in common, to per- 
mit us to doubt for a moment that they are members of one 
family. Nor does it seem less easy to ascertain the parent 
stock from which they have derived their common origin : 
we do not mean that it is a matter of no difficulty to ascertain 
from what spot they came ; — the question never has been 
satisfactorily answered, and perhaps never will be, whether 
the smoke of incense and sacrifice first ascended to the true 
God from the altars of India or Egypt. Most of the records 
of the world's infancy are lost or illegible, and it is almost too 
late to inquire, whether we may stop at the banks of the Nile 
or the Ganges, or must journey on still further towards the 
rising sun, before we come to the land where that lumi- 
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nary was regarded, not as a god, but as the image of him 
whose insufferable brightness it is still more difficult to con- 
template. But it has become difficult to deny that there was 
a period when the inhabitants of the earth were acquainted 
with the truths, and acknowledged the authority, of a pure 
and spiritual religion ; proofs and evidences of this fact have 
lately accumulated fast. Recent researches into the Hindu 
antiquities have made it probable, we had almost said certain, 
that the Indians of a remote age knew and worshipped a 
Spiritual God, when the truths of religion were not veiled or 
obscured by the mysteries and fables of superstition, and 
neither required nor received the adventitious aid of temples, 
or altars, or burning ihcense. That the unaided energies of 
a human and finite intellect could have discovered truths so 
far above human comprehension, experience has not taught 
us to admit ; and it is surely against reason to believe that 
What they had succeeded in acquiring, they should not have 
been able to retain ; but if we suppose that a pure and un- 
sullied system of religion was delivered to the weakness and 
depravity of humanity, its progress and result are perfectly 
natural. Contending through countless ages, with the whole 
nature of man, polluted by his passions, disfigured and de- 
graded by his mad imaginations, contracted and distorted by 
the proud weakness which would hold within its grasp truths 
of infinite extent ; we cannot be surprised that religion has 
lost so much of its original effulgence ; the wonder is rather, 
that we yet see it so distinctly through the thick clouds which 
have gathered about it. 

The distinction of casts which forms so prominent a fea- 
ture in the Hindu institutions is well known ; but it is curious 
that no two accounts of this singular circumstance are exactly 
alike ; the number, name and offices of the casts vary with 
every different author. The most ordinary arrangement and 
that which seems to have existed longest, divides the people 
of India into four principal tribes. That which holds the 
first place, and claims a decided pre-eminence over the rest, 
is the cast of Brahma pr the Brahmans ; the second is that 
of Kshatriya or rajas ; the next rank is that of Vaisya or mer- 
chants ; and the last that of Sudras or cultivators of the soil. 
These original divisions are again subdivided into so many 
lesser casts, that it is very difficult to ascertain the privi- 
leges and employments of each, or the number of the whole : 
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they are very different in the different provinces, and some 
which are well known in one part of the country cannot be 
found in another. The Brahmans, who by their priestly office 
have the charge of the sacred books, intrust each of the Vedas 
to its peculiar cast j there are also many casts comprised un- 
der the generic name of Rajas, and merchants, but the Sudras 
distance all competition in this respect. Our author never 
could learn with precision their number or peculiarities, but 
it is proverbially repeated among them that there are eigh- 
teen chief divisions in this tribe, and one hundred and eight 
others. Most of the professions, trades, arts and employ- 
ments which are necessary to the existence of civilized society 
are confined Jo the Sudra tribe ; and as the natural customs 
and prejudices have interposed an insurmountable barrier 
between every trade or profession, each tribe being restricted 
to the exercise of one alone, we cannot be surprised that the 
Sudras amount to five sixths of the population of India. 
These employments descend from father to son ; and in no 
case whatever can the son renounce the occupation of his 
paternal cast, or exercise a profession to which he cannot 
derive a right from his ancestors. Some of the casts must 
have been driven to great extremities in their search after 
peculiarities to distinguish themselves from all others, if we 
may judge by those they have adopted. ' In the east of the 
Mysore there is a tribe known by the name of Morsa, Hokula, 
Makula, in which, when a mother gives her eldest daughter in 
marriage, she herself is obliged to submit to the amputation of 
the two middle fingers of the right hand, as high as the 
second joint ; and, if the mother of the bride be dead, the 
bridegroom's mother must submit to the ceremony.' There 
is another cast of the coast of Malabar, the ladies of which 
enjoy the singular privilege of being unrestricted in the num- 
ber of their husbands. There is another cast, of whose pro- 
fession we should say something more than that it is singu- 
lar, — the tribe of Calaris, or robbers, who exercise their 
birth-right without any sort of disguise, which they deem 
wholly unnecessary. Their princes enjoy the title of chief 
robbers, and claim with great earnestness the hereditary 
honors which have descended to them through a long line of 
ancestors. 

Innumerable peculiarities equally rational and useful as 
those we have mentioned, distinguish the different casts ; nor 
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are these extravagances more singular than the unbounded 
toleration with which they are mutually regarded by the 
different sects who practise them ; especially when it is con- 
trasted with the furious and implacable hatred excited among 
them by the spirit of party upon other occasions. We may 
observe here, as well as in every other part of their varied 
character, the inconsistency which forms its most prominent 
feature. 

There is another division of the tribes more general than 
any we have mentioned, which reminds us by its character 
and consequences of the blue and green factions whose con- 
tests shook so often the cities of Rome and Constantinople. 
The greatest part of the Hindu nation is divided into two 
casts ; known by the name of the right hand and left hand. 
It is of comparatively modern origin ; but most of the Hindus 
belong to one or the other hand, and the contests and insur- 
rections it has occasioned among its partisans, have often 
raged with extreme violence. Gentlest of all creatures, timid 
under all other circumstances, here only the Hindu seems .to 
change his nature, and when these parties are thoroughly 
excited against each other, the terror of a military force, 
which in India is so omnipotent, is hardly able to allay the 
storm. A late commotion of this kind, in which both parties 
drew out their armies in battle array, was occasioned by one 
of the Chakili tribe, who at some public festival placed red 
flowers in his turban, which the Pariahs insisted that none 
of his cast had a right to wear. 

No punishment is so severe to a Hindu, as that of exclu- 
sion from his cast. He cannot descend into one of an inferior 
rank when degraded from his own, but the Brahman and the 
Sudra under such circumstances are alike outcasts. Severed 
from the world, they are thrown away like a diseased mem- 
ber ; they become at once objects of horror to those who 
loved them best ; the pollution of their touch can be effaced 
only by the most rigorous penance. When they sink under 
the weight of the curse, neither wife nor child will pour them 
out a drop of water, to assuage their death-thirst, and the 
corpse must rot where it first fell. One would think that 
such a terrible punishment would be reserved for the greatest 
crimes, but it appears to be inflicted upon very slight occa- 
sions. 
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'Another incident of this kind occurs to me, which was 
rather of a more serious complexion than the preceding. Eleven 
Brahmans, in travelling, having passed through a country deso- 
lated by war, arrived at length, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, 
at a village, which, contrary to their expectation, they found de- 
serted. They had brought with them a small portion of rice, but 
they could find nothing to boil it in but the vessels that were in 
the house of the washer-man of the village. To Brahmans, even 
to touch them would have been a defilement almost impossible to 
efface. But being pressed with hunger they bound one another 
to secrecy by an oath, and then boiled their rice in one of the 
pots, which they had previously washed a hundred times. One 
of them alone abstained from the repast, and as soon as they reach- 
ed their home, he accused the other ten before the chief Brahmans 
of the town. The rumour quickly spread. An assembly is held. 
The delinquents are summoned and compelled to appear. They 
had been already apprized of the difficulty in which they were 
likely to be involved; and when called upon to answer the 
charge, they unanimously protested, as they had previously con- 
certed, that it was the accuser only that was guilty of the fault 
which he had laid to their charge. Which side was to he believ- 
ed ? Was the testimony of one man to be taken against ten ? 
The result was, that the ten Brahmans were declared innocent, 
and the accuser, being found guilty, was expelled with ignominy 
from the tribe by the chiefs, who, though they could scarcely doubt 
of his innocence, yet could not help being offended with the dis- 
closure he had made.' 

Whatever may have been the effects of this institution upon 
the arts and sciences of India, it has obstructed the progress of 
Christianity in that country more effectually than all other 
causes whatever. The Christian proselyte becomes at once 
an outcast. It is not merely a change of opinion that is 
required of him, but an abandonment of all that was grateful 
and dear to the best feelings of his heart. If he but lis- 
ten to the persuasions of the missionary, a severe and long 
continued penance must wipe away the pollution. They have 
no desire to make, for their institutions will not allow them 
to receive a convert; while we compassionate and would 
instruct their ignorance, they regard Christians with con- 
tempt and abhorrence. Europeans who reside in India, 
employ in their houses and about their persons only the low 
and despised tribe of Pariahs. The consequence of this is ob- 
vious ; if a Pariah does not avoid the touch and the siffht of a 
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Brahman — if he hesitates to throw himself upon the ground at 
the approach of his superiors, his presumption is severely pun- 
ished. A Hindu is accustomed from infancy to class together all 
who have any intercourse with each other ; this is his most uni- 
form habit, and his strongest prejudice; and it cannot be hoped 
that fie will relinquish the religion of his fathers, while the 
names and characters of the Christian and the degraded 
Pariah continue to be connected in his earliest and strongest 
associations. 



Art. V. — The Life of Charles Brockden Brown: together with 
selections from the rarest of his printed works, from his original 
letters, and from his manuscripts before unpublished. By 
William Dunlap. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 868. Philadelphia, 1815. 

Little remains to be said on the subject of literary biog- 
raphy. The usual complaint is that the life of a man of letters 
is almost necessarily wanting in incident, and when the writer 
lias made this general apology for a meagre narrative, he too 
often feels at liberty to be as deficient in every thing as may 
suit his ignorance, indolence, or want of discrimination. He 
is unable perhaps to collect such facts in the life of a scholar 
as are commonly called remarkable, and hence infers that 
there is nothing in it worthy of public notice. Perhaps he is 
able to collect a few anecdotes, which he records with a proper 
regard to the order in which they occurred, but without shew- 
ing their connexion with the character of the man. It seems 
as much a matter of course to place a memoir at the beginning 
of his works, as a stone and epitaph over his remains, and 
they generally tell us the same thing," — how much we honour 
and how little we know of him. It is hardly possible that a 
faithful, judicious history of a literary man should not be full 
of amusement and important instruction ; but it cannot be 
made so by relating only what is common to him and every 
one else, or what would be equally interesting if told of anoth- 
er. Most of the events of his life, (if they may be called 
such,) in which we are concerned, pass within himself rather 
than abroad. We would see how his experience affected his 
judgments, purposes and feelings ; we want to know, princi- 
pally, the history of his mind ; what gave him a strong, 
unconquerable inclination to a certain pursuit, what retarded 



